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From the Christian Worker. 


ADJOURNED MEETING OF MINISTERS AND 
ELDERS AT RICHMOND, IND. 


This body met, pursuant to adjournment, 
in Whitewater meeting-house, Richmond, 
Ind., First mo. 13, 1874—about two hundred 
persons present, including probably from 
twelve to twenty-one ministers and Friends 
from other Yearly Meetings. 

About two hours were spent in devotional 
exercises. The spirit of prayer covered the 
meeting in a remarkable manner. The bur- 
then of prayer seemed to be for a fresh bap- 
tism of power, and perfect submission and 
consecration to the will of God. The meeting 
was very solemn, and almost every heart pres- 


ent seemed to be dipped into a fresh sense of | 


the goodness and mercy of our Heavenly 

Father, through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The Clerk then read the minute of 

Meeting, calling this meeting, as follows: 


“‘ Seventh-day morning, Tenth mo. 4, 1873. 


“The meeting assembled at the time ad- 
journed to. 
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‘PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 21, 1874. 
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The subject of a difference of sentiment 
upon some of the doctrines of the Christian 
religion, as referred to in the Report of one- 
of the Quarters, has claimed our serious con- 
sideration, and believing that much good may 
arise from a Conference of this body, for the 
purpose of a free and full interchange of sen- 
timent upon Scripture doctrine, and that the 
apparent differences among us arise more from 
not clearly understanding one another’s views, 
than from any real difference of sentiment ; 
we are united in holding a meeting for this- 
purpose at this place, on the second Third day 
in the First mo. next, at 11 o’clock a. M., to 
continue from day to day so long as circum- 


,|Stances may seem to require. 


All the members of this body are earnestly: 
an | Tequested to attend (if practicable) this meet- 
ing.’ 

‘We believe the meeting was almost a unit 
on the leading points involved in the subjects- 
considered. It would, we think, be very dif- 
ficult to bring together two hundred men and 
women, who ‘think for themselves on religious 
subjects, who would be so nearly united as 
were those who met at Richmond. 

The Clerk stated, at one of the later ses- 
sions of the meeting, that it was impossible: 
for him to embody in a minute even the sub- 
stance of the remarks that had been made on 
the different subjects, which had been and 
were being considered, or the conclusions 
reached by the meeting, and proposed that » 
committee be appointed to prepare an address 
embodying, as far as practicable, the conclu- 
sions of the meeting, and present it to the 
meeting at next Yearly Meeting, which, if 
approved by the ministers and elders, should 
be presented to the Yearly Meeting at large. 
The proposition was approved, and the fol- 
lowing Friends appointed for that purpose, 
viz: Murray Shipley, Dougan Clark, Caleb 
Johnson, Luke Thomas, Daniel Hill, Luke 
Woodard, Elizabeth B. Hopkins, C. F. Cof- 
fin, Louisa Fulghum, Timothy Nicholson, 
Elkanah Beard, Anna M. Pugh, Rhoda M. 
Coffin, Esther J. Brown, Sarah B. Woodard. 
The meeting throughout was one long tuo 
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be remembered by those who had the privi- 
lege of attending it, and we think cannot fail 
to he of lasting benefit to the Church at} 
large. Ministers and elders understand the | 
doctrines of the Gospel better than ever be- 
fore, and also understand each other better. | 
We have no doubt the holding of this meet- | 
ing was in the ordering of Diviue Wisdom, | 
and that His blessing did and will rest upon | 
it. 

The following is the concluding minute: | 

Under a remarkable baptism of love, which | 
has been felt to abide upon us during all the | 
sessions of the Conference, we have briefly | 
considered the various important and vital | 
subjects presented for our examination ; and 
with hearts full of thankfulness and praise to | 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, the Meeting 
now concludes, to meet at our next Yearly | 
Meeting, if the Lord permits. 

For Friends’ Review. 
MARGARET CHESTON. 

Under the obituary head will be found a 
notice of the death of this highly esteemed 
Friend. The following account of her char- 
acter has been forwarded for publication, 
“not as an eulogy on the departed, nor even | 
as a tribute to her worth, but that the influ- 
ence of her example may thus be extended.”’ | 

Our dear friend, in the early morning of 
her day, accepted the invitation so freely ex- 
tended to all, in the entreaty, “Give me thy 
heart ;” and during a long life it may truly be 
said of her, that her “path was as the shin- 
ing light that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day.” 

Placed in a position beset with peculiar 

temptations, and living at a period during 
which the Society of Friends passed through 
scenes of great buffeting, she was enabled, by 
divine grace, to “hold fast the profession of her 
faith without wavering ”—‘“‘steadfast, un- 
movable,” and withal “always abounding in 
the work of the Lord.” 
Her faith was no dreamy, ill-defined mysti- 
cism. She diligently searched the Scriptures, 
and “tried the spirits” by the test there 
given; rejecting “ every spirit that confesseth | 
not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh.” 

So strong was her belief in the divinity of 
our Lord, that she repeatedly, through the 
many years during which the writer enjoyed 
the privilege of her close friendship, assured 
him she never had a doubt. 

Building on the Rock, she ever “looked 
unto Jesus, the author and finisher of faith” — 
the ‘Alpha and Omega,” and gladly accepted, 
as the enly ground of her hope of salvation, | 
the assurance that “the Lord hath laid upon 
Him the iniquity of us all,” and that “the| 
blood of Jesus Christ, His son, cleanseth us 
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from all sin.” 
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She brought every thing to the standard of 
the sanctuary, not accepting a traditional 
faith, but believing that “the Spirit” will 
ever, in all generations, and to each indi- 
vidual, take of the things of Christ, and show 
them to His followers. She proved all things, 
holding fast to that which is good. 

To a faith thus clear and well defined, 
and well founded, she joined a love which 


| “ hoped all things :” and she “ rejoiced in the 


truth,” even when held by those who did not 
in everything follow with herself. 

Thrown into very extended association with 
those of other denominations, she never at 
any period, from her earliest years to the close 
of life, shrank from an open confession of her 


own peculiar views of duty; nor left anyone 


an opportunity to suppose that she justified 
or even accepted what she believed to be their 
errors, while she joyfully united in the fel- 
lowship of the common truth. 

Her natural character was richly endowed 
with most attractive graces ; her intellect was 
strong and clear; and her love of truth and 
strict adherence to it, unwavering; while her 
unfeigned simplicity and love gave her ready 
access to the hearts of all who enjoyed the 
privilege of being brought into connection ~ 
with her warm and living sympathy. 

She was remarkably gifted with wisdom of 
speech, and there are many who can thank- 
fully remember the word in season—the lov- 
ing caution—the affectionate reproof—she so 
aptly administered to themselves. Her “speech 
was always with grace, seasoned with salt,” 
though possessed by nature of lively wit and 
quick imagination. Her hospitality was 
literally “without grudging,” extended most 
liberally, and made the occasion of “ adorn- 
ing the doctrine of Christ our Saviour,” and 
of inviting others to partake of spiritual bles- 
sings while participating in the good things 
of the present life, of which God had made 
her His steward. It is not meet to obtrude 
further on others, even now that she is gone, 
the record, which is on high; but thus much 
may be said by way of encouragement to 
them to * go and do likewise.” 

An illness of more than twelve years’ dura- 


‘tion withdrew her gradually from association 


with her friends, without in the least inter- 
rupting her lively and affectionate interest in 
them. While she retained to ‘the last ker 
quickness of perception, close application of 


‘her mental power, and clear analysis of 


every subject which presented itself, together 


| with all the unusual warmth of feeling which 
|had marked every period of her life, her 


power of utterance was gradually impaired 


‘until articulate speech was absolutely lost. 


This was a peculiar trial to one so highly 
gifted: and a sore privation to those friends 


'who had been wont to look to her for loving 
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counsel and encouragement. She received it 
as “the trial of her faith ;” and submitting 
herself to her Heavenly Father’s will, she was 
enabled to “cast her burden on the Lord,” 
and to find in Jesus an unfailing refuge. 

To a dear friend she said, while still able 
to speak, though even then in a way which 
only those could understand whose constant 
watchfulness enabled them to recognize the 
meaning of her ineffectual efforts to form 
words, “I would not dare to as: it otherwise, 
so satisfied am [ it is all ordained in wisdom.” 

Humbly trusting that through the Lord 
‘Jesus she had been redeemed and accepted, 
she was found waiting for the coming of her 
Lord, and peacefully fell asleep in Jesus, 

« Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord 
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ruin even earlier than other nations under the 
same circumstances. The fact that the hope 
of a Christian revival has failed would indeed 
indicate nothing else than a “ finis Germanic,” 
unless there were two consolatory things. The 
first is that our nation has entered into the 
present period carrying with her a capital of 
Christian life, gathered up in the former 
time ; the other, that there are some circum- 
stances which seem to allow the hope that in 
the time to come Christian life in Germany 
might again take a turn for the better. Per- 
mit me to express my meaning in a few words. 
The German nation, I said, first, has carried 
with her a fund of Christian life into this 
actual period. I do not seek to deny that in 
my country, as in otaers—yea, perhaps more 


from henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit; that| than anywhere else—an incredulous and anti- 


they may rest from their labors: and their 
works do follow them.’ 


nip =-caeneellie iad 

THE EFFECT OF THE LATE WAR ON PROTES- 
TANT GERMANY. 

Read before the Evangelical Alliance by H. Krummacher. 


At present the great question which a re- 

porter on Christian life in xermany finds 
pace before him is this: Whether in this 

t epoch the old rule of German history has 
realized itself, that is to say, whether a re- 
ligious progress has united itself with the na- 
tional one. Whoever has witnessed the last 
decennial in Germany knows that in those 
days of danger and sorrow, when every fami- 
ly saw relations of his going to war, and when 
the bloody battles followed one after another, 
there were many signs which gave rise to the 
hope that a religious revival would be the 
fruit of the events. In the years 1864, 1866, 
1870, among the rich and the poor, upon the 
thrones and in the meanest cottages, in camps 
and hospitals, a religious susceptibility, a 
hunger for the word of God, an eagerness to 
invoke God, to give glory to Him and to serve 
Him by works of charity, arose and displayed 
themselves in such a degree that a great many 
were highly surprised by this store of piety, 
emerging as it was all of a sudden. Two or 
three years have passed since then, and to-day 
it will no longer be rash to assert that the ex- 
ge ye that a religious revival would be the 

it of the great national events, as was origi- 


nally fostered, has not been realized. A deep- 
ening and increase of Christian life has not 
been associated with the political and nation- 


al progress. This is, I think, a fact of his- 
tory. 

his fact is a deplorable one—or must we 
use stronger and harder expressions? say it is 
hopeless, it is desperate? It is indubitable 
that the German nation cannot in future con- 
tinue its way through history without religion, 
without Christianity ; were it to try to do so, 
it would bring itself to decline and find its 


Christian culture is in vogue, and that the 
symptoms of that sad fact show themselves, 
alas! too frequently, among the people, in the 
Parliament, in the literature, in the daily 
papers. The alienation of thousands upon 
thousands from any kind of worship, especial- 
ly in our large cities ; the intoxication of the 
masses with the idea of Socialism; the hunt 
after riches, which has spread even to the 
highest classes; the war waged by many 
writers under the pretext of science, especial- 
ly of Natural Philosophy, against the funda- 
mentals of religious truth; the favor which 
these representatives of unbelief venture to 
expect from persons of rank and from the 
common people—as, for instance, David 
Strauss, who has written his second “ Life of 
Jesus ” for the German nation, and his “ Life 
of Voltaire ” for a German princess, a daugh- 
ter of the royal house of England, the lately 
so painfully tried Princess Alice of Hesse— 
all these are dark shadows of the religious 
and moral life in Germany, the same shadows 
which are at present darkening the whole 
civilized world. But beside those gloomy 
stains there are also light points and or 
bright stars and stripes. 

The young theologians throng to those 
universities where faituful teachers fill the 
chairs of theology, and almost everywhere the 
hearers assemble by preference round the 
pulpits of the preachers of the cross. Amon 
the Evangelicals there are, it is true, severa 
parties oftentimes combating one with the 
other not without sharpness, but as they 
wield the sword against Rationalism and Ro- 
manism, the former of which denies that the 
truth, the latter that the grace, has come by 
Jesus Christ—they belong at all events to- 
gether, although they hesitate, like Luther at 
Marburg opposite Zwingli, to enter into broth- 
erhood with each other, although they re- 
proach each other by saying, “ You have a 
different spirit.” 

But the Protestant Church is not a church 
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of theologians and clergymen. We must en- 
large our boundary if we will watch Chris- 
tian life in Germany. Let us look at the 
schools. In the elementary schools all Prot- 
estant children learn from infancy the stories 
and sentences of the Bible and the hymns of 
the church, and if there are some teachers 
who perform their work mechanically, there 
are, on the other side, a great many who en- 
deavor diligently to watch for the souls of the 
children, and to lead them tothe Lord. Like- 
wise, among the principals and teachers of the 
higher schools many are to be found who, 
while they mount with full enthusiasm the 
Olympus of Greece and the hills of Rome, 
nevertheless willingly acknowledge that the 
mountain of the house of the Lord is exalted 
over all the mountains of the world. . ... 
Perhaps you have been told that the Crown 
Prince of the German Empire is given to un- 
belief, but I beg you to examine well whether 
this report can be true in relation to a prince 
who frequently corresponded and is intimate 
with a certain renowned and faithful theolo- 
gian, known to him from his youth, and what 
is more, who, when his venerable friend is his 
guest, likes best to spend the evenings in re- 
tired serious conversation and to close them: 
with prayer. 

Surely the preaching and the professing of 
the gospel has not yet grown mute in Ger- 
many—this fact cannot be unknown to those 
who listen with open ears, and whoever looks 
abroad with open eyes will find that fruits and 
works of faith are also not wanting. The 
voluntary exertions for the furtherance of 
Christ’s Gospel in Germany cannot, of course, 
be compared to those of America; but at 
any rate a prove that there are hearts 
glowing for the Lord and His work. ‘ 

[After mentioning various branches of home 
mission work, he continues : ] 

I shall pass over the endeavors to provide 
for the spiritual wants of wanderers and emi- 
grants, and also the Bible and Tract Societies, 
and mention, lastly, a flourishing branch ef 
the work of the “Innere Mission,” viz: the 
rightly so-called American Sunday-schools, 
the number of which, since Mr. Woodruff 
visited us in 1863, has augmented to about 
1,000, and the number of children therein, in- 
structed and guided tothe Good Shepherd by 
more than 4,000 young men and women, to 
about 80,000. 

For a great many of these labors, men and 
women who have been expressly trained for 
this work are required. For this purpose 
brother and sister houses exist. Among the 
former the ‘‘Rauhe Haus,’ near Hamburg, 
and the “ Johannes-stift,”” near Berlin, excel ; 
both were founded by Wichern in the years 
1833 and 1835; the number of brothers 
working within the different brother houses 
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and abroad, from Syria to North America, 
amounts to some 800. The mother of all ex- 
istent sister houses is the house of Deacon- 
esses at Kaiserswerth, founded by Fleidner in 
1836 ; at present there are about 2,000 dea- 
conesses laboring on 600 stations, from Peters- 
burg to Pittsburg. Leaders of infant nurse- 
ries are prepared in especial establishments. 

Iam at the end of my report. Two and 
twenty years ago Dr. de Pressensé of Paris, 
related at the Kirchentag of Elberfeld a few 
words that the deceased Neander had one day 
spoken to him. ‘ Before our nation,” said 
he, “Isee a deep precipice, but above the: 
precipice appears a brightness ; I don’t know 
whether it is Aurora or evening red.” But, 
added the relator, the gleam of his eyes bore. 
witness that he believed it was Aurora. My 
dear brethren, I ‘think in the picture [ have- 
unfolded to you, neither the deep precipice 
nor the brightness above it has been want-- 
ing. My belief, my hope, my prayer is that 
this brightness may be the Aurora of a new 
day, of a better time! Let it also be your 
prayer for my fatherland. 

“ God has a plan for every farthing He has. 
placed in our hands. If we are willing and 
obedient, we may know His plan ; but no one- 
will know how much he ought to give unless. 
he has a strong desire to know. God will 
make our treasures, whether few or many, @ 
touchstone, a test of the willingness of our 
hearts.” ——Mary Lyon. 


PETER’S FINAL TRIAL. 


The stretching forth of the hands (Johm 
xxi, 18) is explained by many interpreters, 
both ancient and modern, of their extension 
upon the cross. But as the “ carrying” fol- 
lows after this, may not this first clause sig- 
nify the self-abandonment which leans wholly- 
on the power of another, and is content to- 
follow and be led, even where it “would not?” 
A lesson truly hard to learn, for even after we 
give Christ our sins, we keep from him our 
will. We plan our own lives and choose our- 
own work, and the result, as we too well 
know, is unrest, disappointment, failure. 

Try another plan. Ask Him to take, not 
your guilt only, but yourself. Bring your 
will to Him: daily and hourly a fresh offer- 
ing. Ask Him to take it from you, and to 
let His only rule and guide you. Put 
all into His hands. Are you afraid of what 
this may involve—“the going whither you would’ 
not?” Not if your will is His. Pain there 
may be still—must be,—as you walk in some 
path where all is roughness and darkness, 
where dearest voices are still. But there will 
be no conflict, no passion of unsubdued strug- 
gles, because your choice jx one with His, and im 
submission is rest. Hrrry Bowman. 
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"EXTRACT FROM MEMOIRS OF PORT ROYAL. 


Human nature is the same in every age, 
and under every circumstance. Nor can the 
ropensities. of the fallen soul ever be arrested 
y any system of human regulations, till the 
heart itself is thoroughly renewed by an 
operation of Divine power, even the Divine 
precepts and rules of Scripture can only point 
-out the road. The law given by God Him- 
self, is only a lamp to our feet and a light to 
our paths; but the knowledge of Christ and 
Him crucified, by an experimental faith, is 
alone the power of God, and the wisdom of 


* God to salvation. 


What Christ has done for us can alone 
Avaw us near to God; and what He does in 
us can alone enable us to keep a conscience 
void of offence. When the law of God itself 
professes only to give the knowledge of sin, 
vain indeed must it be for any human regula- 
tions to expect to work righteousness. Thus 
the monastic rule, which so many men of true 
piety have found a valuable help, has proved 
to others wholly nugatory and insufficient, 
when rested in for strength or for a ground 
of acceptance with God. 

As no rule ean quicken the soul dead in 
trespasses and sins, so no rule can maintain it 
in spiritual life. God alone can be the means 
of holding our soul in life. ‘lhe same faith 
by which the Saviour is received into the 
heart can alone maintain Him there, who is 
indeed the resurrection and tbe life. The same 
faith by which we receive Christ, alone can 
enable us to walk in Him. 

SPANISH ICONOCLASM. 
BY N. 8. DODGE. 


= To a devout mind nothing of all 
aconoclasm in Spain is more impressive than 
the destruction of St. Teresa’s convent at 
Avila. She founded it in the year 1554, when 
‘she was unknown and very poor. . . . . She 
— her purpose till the convent was 

ounded, and with it thirty others in various 
parts of Spain. In all these the nuns are now 
reduced to a state of starvation, collections 
‘being made at the church doors to supply these 
unfortunate ladies with bread. As a rule, all 
‘of them were rich and of noble families. The 
principal of their dowries was given by their 
Parents in the same way that a marriage por- 
tion is bestewed. This has been confiscated 
by the Government, and the interest is with- 
held. Their homes have been destroyed; the 
wood carvings and window decorations sold 
for the value of the materials; the altar-pieces 
and priceless paintings trampled in the dust, 
-and they themselves turned into the streets to 
beg. And yet, less than forty years ago the 
convents of Avila had relays of mules con- 
Stantly running between their town and San- 








tander, in order that they might have their 
fish daily fresh from the sea. Great, indeed,’ 
has been iconoclasm in Spain. 

St. Teresa is not unnaturally regarded by 
Roman Catholics as having been raised up in 
the Protestant turmoils of the sixteenth cen- 
tury to give new life to their Church. She 
was born on the 28th of March, 1515, and 
received the name of Teresa deCespide. She 
entered a convent at the age of nineteen, and 
for twenty years, to use her own language, 
‘was called of God and tempted of the world. 
I had neither the satisfaction of reconciliation 
with God nor the enjoyment of union with 
the world.” When, at length, after many 
struggles, her character became changed by 
constant mental converse with God, it was 
the first object of the rest of her life to help 
tempted souls. Considering what she ac- 
complished in infusing spiritual life into the 
Spanish Church, she must be regarded as the 
most extraordinary woman of her age and 
country. Many of her sayings are original 
and beautiful, and all her writings are full of 
the sweet odor of sanctity. ‘Help from the 
world,” she said, “has been to me no better 
than twigs of dried rosemary ; there is no lean- 
ing upon them. The cross only is strong.” 
“Sometimes I say with my whole heart, ‘Lord, 
either to die or to suffer, [ ask nothing else.’” 
“It comforts me to hear the clock strike, for 
so, methinks, I draw one hour nearer to see- 
ing God.” 

The love of God was the mainspring of her 
every idea. Hell she thought of only as the 
place where there is no love. There was great 
resemblance} in Madame Guyon’s character 
and in Fénélon’s writings to hers. The fol- 
lowing reads as if it were certainly one of the 
ejaculations of the Archbishop of Cambrai, 
and yet it is translated from one of Teresa’s 
works published twenty years before he was 
born. 

“« That which makes me love Thee, my God, 
is not the heaven Thou hast promised, nor the 
hell I would shun. It is thine own self; the 
sight of Thee upon the Cross, nailed and in- 
sulted ; the sight of the wounds in Thy body, 
the thought of the pangs in Thy death. Thy 
love it is that draws me ; I should love Thee all 
the same were there no heaven. I should fear 
Thee none the less were there no hell. Give me 
nothing in return for this my love, for were I 
not to expect what I am longing for, I should 
love Thee as well as I do now.” 

The poor nuns, whose convent of Avila isa 
_—_ of blackened ruins, never sat in the 
stalls during mass, but upon the steps, because 
they believed Teresa to be present and the 
seats to be occupied by angels. But the tra- 
ditions, with the buildings, the memories of 
St. Teresa, with the gardens she decorated 
and the trees she planted, are gone. Nearly 
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all the conventual houses she founded are pic- 
tures of desolation. There are fountains with- 
out water, beds without flowers, walls without 
roofs, altars without worshippers, promenades 
without people. So it is all over Spain... . 
— Christian Union. 


ee 


Goop From Evin.—At Niederplanitz, near 
Zwickau, in Saxony, a vast bed of coal has 
been burning for over 300 years. The ground 
above this subterranean bed of fire has be- 
come thoroughly warmed by this time, and 
an ingenious gardener has utilized it by plant- 
ing upon it a large nursery garden. Here 
he raises tropical plants of all kinds, with 
exotic fruits, which flourish with a vigor and 
luxuriance in the open air that the best fore- 
ing-house could not ensure 


For Friends’ Review. 

A Review of the Lifeof William Ladd: main- 
ly abridged from a Memoir by John Hem- 
menway, published by the American Peace So- 
ciety, 1872. 

BY JACOB 8, WILLETS. 


J 


‘William Ladd was born in Exeter, N. H., 
on the 10th of May, 1778. He was the eldest 
son of Eliphalet Ladd, an eminent merchant, 
who removed to Portsmouth about the year 
1795, and died in 1806, respected as a patriot 
and a Christian. His wife, the mother of 
William Ladd, whose maiden name was Abi- 
gail Hill, was a woman of superior mental 
and moral excellence. William, it is said, in 
his countenance much resembled his mother. 
She became the second wife of the Rev. Joseph 
Buckminster, D. D., of Portsmouth, who died 
in 1812. She continued his widow to her 
death in 18:4, at the age of 88 years.” 

“Tt would be interesting,” says his biogra- 
pher, “to every one, who truly deserves the 
Scriptural title of ‘A lover of good men, 
to linger among the earlier years of the life 
of him who, in a long course of years, gave 
the best of all evidences that he loved God, 
by ardent and holy love of man; but unfor- 
tunately little can be found to gratify this 
worthy curiosity. That the ‘ Apostle of Peace,’ 
the peace-maker of the 19th century, was an 
amiable boy, full of peace and love to all, a 
favorite with his mates and school fellows in 
the quiet and beautiful town of Exeter, is an 
unquestioned fact. Such a record was made 
of him many years ago, by one of his contem- 
poraries.” 

The school hours of his earlier years seem 
to have been, according to his own account, 
rather tedious to his frolicksome spirit; and 
when released from being pinned to the dame’s 
apron, a bond as indissoluble as a chain of 
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adamant, he says, ‘‘ We remember how hats 
and caps flew into the air, when the welcome 
ery of ‘all out’ proclaimed our liberty, and 
the shouts, the loud laughter, and the antic 


.| capers by which the long pent-up spirits at 


length found vent.” 

“William Ladd fitted for college at the 
academy of his native town, and entered 
Harvard University in 1793, and received his 
degree of A. B., in regular course, in 1797, 
at the age of 19 years. Dr. Beckwith says, 
‘He attained, on the green side of twenty, 
such a reputation of scholarship as entitled 
him, on the close of his collegiate course, to 
an honorable appointment in a class which 
produced some ofour most distinguished men.” 

“William Ladd had no ambition to be con- 
He was very much 
inclined to rank himself low as a scholar in 
comparison with other literary and scientific 
men. He would sometimes say, sportively, 
‘The knowledge which I gained in college, 
the salt water washed out of my memory.’” 
He says in reference to his knowledge of 
Greek writers, ‘‘ All that remained of my la- 
bors, by the midnight lamp, over the pages 
of Homer and Xenophon, was the admiration 
of feats of arms and military glory, and that 
at last, thank God, has vanished too, having 
been dissipated by the light of the blessed 
gospel, which plainly showed me that it was 
only a delusion of Satan.’” He was con- 
sidered, however, by those who knew him well, 
as a good Greek scholar. 

He subsequently gives his opinion as ad- 
verse to the study of the Greek and Roman 
writers, as he considered the influence of their 
sentiments injurious, especially to the young. 
Although long following the multitude in the 
blind adoration which is paid to Classical 
Literature and the works of great heathen 
authors of antiquity, he says, “ Investigation, 
has, on this, as well as on many other sub- 
jects, entirely changed our opinion. However 
we may admire the harmony, beauty, and 
sublimity of Homer’s verses, and the brilli- 
ancy of his imagination, all must confess that 
his heroes are as opposite to the heroes of the 
gospel as light to darkness, heaven to hell. 
The virtues which he extols, are the vices 
against which Christians warn us.” 

“The year he left college, William Ladd 
sailed as a common sailor, in one of his fa- 
ther’s vessels, and visited London and other 
parts of Europe. The next voyage he went 
as mate; and in eighteen months from the 
time he embarked as a sailor, he took the 
command of one of the largest ships that had 
ever sailed out of Portsmouth, being then but 
twenty years of age. He soon became one of 
the most highly esteemed sea-captains in New 
England. He followed the sea for several 
vears, and gained much useful information. 
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At about the age of twenty-one years, he 
married Sophia Ann Augusta Stidolph, of 
London, who was then nineteen years of age.” 

On leaving the sea in 1800, Capt. Ladd 
settled as a merchant in Savannah, Ga., but 


‘*He built barn after barn, until there were 
| six large barns on the homestead, 2 
| “He was probably the largest farmer in the 
county of Cumberland, and perhaps in the 
State. It might have been truly said of Wil- 


ina few months after remoyed to Florida. | liam Ladd, asa philanthrophist, a true patriot, 


Though not an experimental Christian at that 
time, one object in settling there was for the 
purpose of introducing the free labor of Eu- 


al 
ropean emigrants, with the hope of substitu- 


ting free for slave labor, in the cultivation of 
cotton. He was not successful in his efforts, 
and left Florida on the death of his father in 
1806, and gettled in Portsmouth; and again 
returned to the ocean for a livelihood. 
“Captain Ladd,” says his biographer, 
“continued, year after year, to spread the sails 
of his ships, visiting many and far distant 
lands, increasing in wealth and knowledge of 
the earth and of man, till the war with Great 
Britain, in 1812, compelled him to furl his 
canvass in Portsmouth, as it proved, forever. 
“It would be interesting to follow him, voy- 
age after voyage, as he sailed, accompanied 
with the loved wife of his bosom, who, though 
of a timid nature, clung to him at all times 
with singular tenderness and constancy. 
Were materials at hand for such a purpose, 


the ‘ pen of a ready writer’ might portray a| 


history more enchanting than the most mar- 
vellous web of fiction that shuttle of novelist 
ever wove. 

“ About two years after he left the ocean, 
he removed to Minot, in the state of Maine, 


and lived upon a large farm that belonged to | 


his father at the time of his death; having 
bought of his three brothers their -right in 
this patrimonial estate.” 

During the following eight or nine years of 
William Ladd’s life, his biographer found no 
documents to draw from, and his account is 
necessarily brief; but during this period “ he 
appears to have employed himself very dili- 
gently in building, planting trees, erecting 
stone walls, cultivating his land, and raising 
stock, principally sheep. He was an enthusi- 
ast in agriculture. He loved it for its own 
sake, rather than for its profits. A lady that 
knew him well, recently said, that ‘he seemed 
to wish to make everything better than he 
found it—not only in the moral but in the 
material world.’” 

“The natural scenery of Minot is beautiful, 
and the climate remarkably healthful. His 
farm consisted of 200 acres of land, and he 
also owned four, and for a number of years 
six other farms, or, lots of land. situated in 
different directions from his homestead. These 
out-places were occupied principally in pas- 
turing his large flocks of sheep. His farm 
during the latter part of his life produced 
about 150 tons of hay. When he purchased 
it, it produced but five tons. 


|@ man of noble, enlarged views, and probably 


also as a farmer, ‘ He was the greatest of all 
|the men of the east.’ ”’ 

| But with all his prosperity and greatness he 
| was yet an unconverted man. 

‘*Soon after he came to Minot,” continues 
his biographer, “‘ he bought a library of re- 
ligious books, with the intention of ‘ reading 

‘himself into Christianity,’ as his pastor ex- 
| pressed it. He seems to have been, when he 
| removed to Minot, in a serious state of mind, 
| having considerable desire to know, by re- 
|generating knowledge, Him of whom Moses 
| in the law and the Prophets did write, even 
Jesus of Nazareth. Mr. Ladd said he could 

| not become religious in Portsmouth, there was 
so much in that place to draw his attention 
from the one thing needful. But, in reality, 
the great difficulty was not in Portsmouth, 
but in himself. Still, as he wished to quiet 
his conscience, he tried to reason himself into 
the idea that it would be well for him to post- 
pone his attention to religion, not only until 
‘a more convenicnt season, but also to a more 
convenient place. He thought that in the 
quiet country town of Minot, he could easily 
turn his feet into the narrow way that leads 
unto life. But his books did not have suf- 
ficient power to cause him to come to Christ as 
a lost sinner, and he continued, for several 
years, much the same that he was when he 
Jeame to his rural home. 

“A man, for many years a resident of Minot, 

who knew Mr. Ladd well, once remarked to 
ime, ‘When Captain Ladd first came into 
Minot, he felt just as if he was standing on 
the quarter-deck of a ship.’ By this expres- 
sion he meant to convey the idea that Cap- 
tain Ladd intended that every man for miles 
arcund should, like sailors at sea, take the 

| word from him as master, and implicitly obey 
it.” 

Such was the man who, “sometime in the 
year 1816, as he was in Portland one day, 
stepped into Deacon Cross’ tin-shop to buy a 
dish, and gave the deacon a bank bill, who 
told him it was worthless, as the bank had 
failed. Mr. Ladd, as he took the bill, uttered 
a curse or some improper expression against 
the bank. Deacon Cross said to him, ‘ Re- 
member, you will have to give an account of 
every word you say.’ This pointed rebuke 
was the means, by the blessing of God, of his 
conversion. From this time forward they 
were firm friends. This proverb of Solomon, 
|‘ Reprove a wise man and he will love thee,’ 
was strikingly verified in the conduet of Wil- 
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liam Ladd. After thus embracing the gospsl 
of Jesus, he became, and continued to the 
close of his life increasingly, one of the meek- 
est and most philanthropic of human beings.” 


—— e~wterm 


THE EAST AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE NOT 
DESTROYED. 

Our conviction, that the mere signing of the 
Zanzibar Anti-Slavery Treaty would not stop 
the slave-trade, proves already to have been 
well founded. Advices from Zanzibar of 
August 30th, published in the Pall Mall and 
The Times, show that the Arabs have opened 
a new chanael by which to forward gangs of 
slaves. Instead of sending them by sea, they 
now take the land route, and ‘‘some thous- 
ands of slaves have been transported north- 
wards.” We trust the British government 
will at once checkmate the traffickers in hu 
man flesh. Consular establishments north and 
aouth of Zanzibar, to supervise the coast, are 
first desiderata. Moreover, the moral influ- 
ence of the Foreign Office, and of the whole 
nation, should be brought to bear upon the 
Khedive of Egypt, the Sultan of Turkey, and 
the Shah of Persia, to put an end to slavery 
in their dominions. So long as slavery con- 
tinues as an institution in these countries, the 
slave trade will be carried on. Stop the de- 


mand, and the supply will cease.—Monthly 
Record. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 21, 1874. 


Sitence.—If there could be obtained, in 
any one of the great crowded centres of 
human life, a solemn silence like that wit- 
nessed in the Apostle’s vision, “about the 
space of half an hour,” it might prove to be 
one of the greatest of blessings tomen.. Whata 
time for the calming of dangerous passions; 
of gathering strength against besetting temp- 
tations ; of self-discovery, aud turning anew 
to God! Many times, of late, we have no- 
ticed evidences of a growing appreciation of 
the value of “intervals of stillness,” amongst 
others than Friends. Very impressive indeed 
must have been a recent time of silent wor. 
ship (referred to in an account in our last 
number) under the dome of St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral in London, in an assemblage gathered 
for a missionary conference. Would that the 
trial of this solemn weight of worshipful si- 
Jence were more frequent amongst those to 
whom it is a new experience; and would. also, 
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that it were always more highly appreciated, 
and more faithfully used among Friends, 
There is a silence which is formal and dead; 
there may be in it, as of old in the outward 
temple, a profanation of the soul with the “ta- 
bles of the money changers,” or with wild and 
wandering thoughts. But in the real silence 
of the “self” within us, prostrated in waiting 
before God, there is somewhat of the cross; a 
being crucified with Christ, through the pow- 
er of His grace, by the Holy Spirit. Here is 
true worship; out of which comes renewal of 
strength; then is service made powerful, 
anointed, or as it were baptized with fire. 
“Let them draw near, then let them speak.” 
Lady Guion, in a small work on “The 
Method of Prayer” wrote thus : 


“The prayer of silence. A prayer is 80 
called, not merely because it excludes the use 
of the voice, but because it has so simplified 
and consolidated its petitions . . . that it has 
hardly anything to say, except to breathe 
forth in a desire unspoken,— Thy will be done. 
. . . . Some persons, when they hear of the 
prayer of silence, falsely imagine, that the 
soul remains stupid, dead and inactive; but 
there is no doubt that, in this divine prayer 
(which exists only on its appropriate occa- 
sions, and does not exclude other modes of 
prayer), it acts more nobly and extensively 
than it had ever done before; since God 
Himself is its mover, and it now acts as it is 
acted upon by the Holy Ghost. Instead, 
then, of promoting idleness, we inculcate the 
highest activity, by inculeating a total depend- 
ence on the Spirit of God as our moving prin- 
ciple This meek dependence on the 
Spirit of God, which makes the will of God 
the only rule of action, is indispensably nec- 
essary to reinstate the soul in its primeval 
unity and simplicity; and to illuminate it 
with the light of that ‘single eye’ of which 
the Scriptures so emphatically speak.”’ 


-—<0e- 


Computsory Epucation.—Probably many of 
our readers are not familiar with the reasons in 
favor of education being, as a paternal or benefi- 
cent measure, enforced by suitable legislation 
and administration, upon all classes. This sub- 
ject is very lucidly treated in the “ Report of the 
Committee on Education,” &c., of New York 
city, partly copied in our present number. It 
should interest not only the residents of our 
large cities, but also those of even the newest 
States and Territories; the progress and pros- 
perity of which must depend so largely upon the 
education of all. 

The Roman Catholics are almost alone in op- 
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posing the Public School System of our country, 
because it does not support ¢hezr religion. We 
believe that al! children and youth should receive 
religious instruction. Our religious Society has 
found much experience to justify the practice of 
educating the children of its members, as far as 
possible, amongst Friends. But we are not war- 
ranted in withholding our share of contribution 
tothe common stock of resources for the free 
and ample tuition of the poor; and no disposi- 
tion, we believe, has ever been shown by Friends, 
to discourage in any way the support of a rightly 
organized Common School System. 


+e 


Tue Maryvitte Monitror.—We have received 
information that the delay in the issue of this 
paper, is owing to the temporary absence of its 
editor in visiting Freedmen’s schools. A double 
number will shortly be printed, containing a re- 
port of the progress of the Normal School at 
Maryville, and acknowledgments of the kindness, 


in aid of the cause, of Friends in England and 
elsewhere. 


DIED. 


TEAS.—On the 29th of Eighth month, 1873, 
Stephen W. Teas, in the 53d year of his age; an 
estee ned member of New Garden Monthly Meeting, 
Ind. His death was caused by bruises and broken 
bones, received by being thrown from a wagon 
drawn by frightened horses. He suffered excessive- 
ly for eight days without a murmur or impatient 
word, remarking, ‘‘he was willing to live or die, 
jist as it pleased his Heavenly Father.” At one 
time he called his family around him, and said, ‘I 
am going home to Jesus. It is all through His 
mercy.” He spoke a few words to each member of 
the family, then said, “‘ Ze good children and meet 
me ian heaven;” to his sorrowing companion, “I am 
ouly going on a little while before. Thou wilt come 
soon.” He had a smile and kind word for every one 
who came to visit him during his severe suffering. 
In this sweet frame of mind he peacefully fell 
asleep, without a struggle, in the blessed arms of 
Jesus. 

COPELAND.—On the 31st of Twelfth month 

we , * 7 ‘2 . ) 
1873, Keziah E., wife of isaac W. Copeland, and 
daughter of Aaron and Jane Stalker (the former 
deceased), in the 39th year of her age; an esteemed 
member of Rich Square Monthly Meeting, N.C. In 
the character of this dear Friend, was sweetly por- 
trayed that love for ber Saviour which marks the 
Christian’s life; being affectionately disposed to 
sympathize with the afflicted, and enabled to admin- 
ister comfort to those who can testify, that to know 
her was to love her. 

Through the course of a lingering illness, she was 
made often to rejoice in her Saviour’s love, saying 
he had realized great consolation in praising His 
holy name, desiring even in the night season to sing 
praises unto Him. 

At one time when in great pain, she said, “ My 
sufferings, though great, are not to be compared to 
Sur Saviour’s.” After hearing read, at her request, 
the account of His sufferings while on the crogs 
the was calm, and her expressions evinced that her 
Mind was centered in resignation to the Divine will 


often praying the Lord to take her, saying, ‘ Not 
my will but Thine be done;” adding, “ His time is 
the best time ;” telling her family and friends not to 
grieve for her, that she was happy, and going home, 
there to drink of the pure water, the streams 
whereof make glad the City of God. Her last words 
were, “Oome, Lord,” and peacefully she passed 
away, leaving to her relatives and friends the con- 
so'ing assurance, that unto ber was granted the vic- 
tory through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


BEARD.—On the 6th of Tenth mo., 1873, William 
Beard, in the 86th year of his age; an esteemed 
member of Salem Monthly Meeting, Union county, 
Indiana, and for about 60 years a minister of the 
Gospel. He died in the full assurance of a blessed 
immortality among the redeemed. 


WEBSTER.—At her residence, on the 8th of 
Twel'th mo., 1872, in the 23rd year of her age, 
Sarah Jane, daughter of Richard and Abigail Wil- 
liams ; a member of Ypsilanti Monthly Meeting, Mich. 
She led an exemplary life; was an active teacher 
in the First-day school, and took a deep iuterest in 
bringing forward the youthful mind to a thorough 
knowledge of the Sacred Scriptures. She bore with 
marked Christian resignation a painful illness. 

WOODWARD.—Oo the 31st of Tenth mo. last, 
after a short illness, at the residence of her parents, 
Micha 1 F.and Charity Woodard, in Parke county, 
Indiana, Caroline E. Woodard, in the 17th year of 
her age; a member of Springfield Monthly Meeting, 
Kansas. She bad been a praying child for nearly 
two years, and bore testimony on her deathbed that 
she loved the Lord Jesus. She earnestly entreated 
her brothers and sisters to meet her where pavting 
shall be no more. 

ECROYD.—At Muncy, Lycoming County, Pa, on 
the 16th of Eleventh month, 1873, Catharine W., 
wife of Henry Ecroyd, in the 74th year of her age. 
“And I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, 
Write, blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labors; and their works do fol- 
low them.” 

POWELL.—Twelfth mo. Ist, 1873, of cancer, Wil- 
liam, husband of Ann Powell, in the 52d year of his 
age; a member of Spring Creek Monthly Meeting, 
lowa. His sufferings were severe. and protracted, 
yet he bore them with Christian fortitude and resig- 
nation. His confidence in the mercies of God was 
unoshaken to the end. 


HOLE.—On the 26th of Ninth month, 1873, Mahlon 
W., son of Israel P. and Mary M. Hole, in the 13th 
year of his age; amember of Sandy Spring Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. During intervals of consciousness, 
in the few days he lingered after the accident which 
caused his death, he gave evidence in his expres- 
sions of the peaceful state of his mind, and of the 
happy prospect he had of going home to dwell with 
Him who gathereth the lambs in His arms and car- 
rieth them in his bosom. 


FIELD.—Suddenly, at the residence of her son-in- 
law, Stephen C. Griffin, Mamaroneck, West Chester 
County, N. Y., Esther G. Field, in the 83d year of 
herage; an esteemed member and Elder of Purchase 
Monthly Meeting. In the character of this aged 
Christian it may be said there abided faith, hope, 
and charity; but the greatest of these was charity. 
“Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds were in her 
very look.” Her faith being strong in her Saviour, 
her evening snn set with brightness, and we are 
comforted in the full belief of her glorious immor- 
tality 
WILLETS —At his residence in Skaneateles, N. 
., on the 20th of Sixth month, 1873, Valentine 
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Willets, in the 78th year of his age; a consistent 
and well esteemed member of Scipio Monthly Meet- 
ing. He was very faithful to maintain all our 
Christian testimonies through his life, and during 
bis last sickress of a few weeks, he gave much evi- 
dence of his willingness to depart and be with 
Christ; frequently saying ‘‘ What a favor it is to have 
my mind and senses so clear.” A little while before 
his end he said to a relative—‘ Jesus did sweat 
great drops of blood for me, and He has redeemed 
me, so that I can say, not my will, but Thine be 
done.” 


CHESTON.—At her residence in Baltimore, Md., 
on the 7th of First month, 1874, Margaret, wife of 
Galloway Cheston; a beloved member and for many 
years an overseer of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, 


HILL.—On the 12th of Eleventh month, 1873, 
Franklin, son of Samuel B. and Mary M. Hill, aged 
18 years and six months; a member of Walnout 
Ridge Monthly Meeting, Indiana. He was a youth 
of much promise, and was entering life with bright 
prospects for the future; but when death was ap- 
proaching, expressed his willingness to relinquish 
all these for a better inheritance, which he believed 
was prepared for him, 


LANGSTAFF.—On the 8th of Eleventh month, 
1873, Mary D., wife of Evan Langstaff, in the 55th 
year of her age; a member of Alliance Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. This dear Friend left her home on 
the morning of the day of her death apparently in 
good health, to attend Damascus Quarterly Meeting, 
of which she was a member. On her way she 
seemed exceedingly happy, and repeatedly expressed 
her joy that all her household accompanied her, 
having been unusually concerned on this occasion 
that not one should be left at home. As she was 
about to enter the meeting-house she was taken 
suddenly sick, and was at once removed to the 
hotel near by, where she quietly expired about four 
hours after, while the meeting was yet in session. 
She had a birthright in and was devotedly attached 
to our Society, yet it was enly about four years be- 
fore her death that she came to realize, through en- 
tire consecration, the joys of God’s salvation, since 
which time her public and private testimony was 
that her whole trust was in the Lord, which was 
beautifully exemplified in her daily life and conver- 
sation ; especially during the last few weeks of her 
life did her heart seem to overflow with gratitude 
for the goodness and mercy of God. Her peace 
flowed as a river, and her frequent expression was, 
“ Bless the Lord, oh my soul, and all that ‘is within 
me, bless His holy name.’’ The Bridegroom came, 
with scarce a moment’s warning, yet her lamp was 
trimmed and brightly burning. 

HOPKINS.—At his residence, near Darlington, 
Harford Co., Md., on the 27th of Twelfth month, 
1873, John W. Hopkins, in the 75th year of his age; 
an esteemed member and Elder of Deer Creek 
Monthly Meeting. A man of a meek and quiet 
spirit, and great integrity. ‘ Light is sown for the 
righteous and gladness for the upright in heart.” 


HAMLIN.—At his residence, in Alliance, Ohio, 
Stephen Hamlin, in the 68th year of his age; a 
valued member of Alliance Monthly Meeting. This 
dear Friend was firm in the faith, and his voice was 
often heard in our meetings testifying for his Lord, 
whom he. was endeavoring to serve. Yet when 
upon a dying bed, remembering that “ without holi- 
ness no man can see the Lord,” he felt that although 


he had been living in a justified state, there was 


yet a deeper work of grace necessiry to enable him 


o meet the “ Bridegroom of souls” in peace ; and : t 
alter a season of deep searching of heart and earn- ! that way. Ihave some Spanish tracts, sen 
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est prayer, he was permitted to realize (Wat “the 
blood of Jesus Christ did cleanse him from all sin ;” 
and when nearing the gates of death, his prospect 
of a glorious eternity grew brighter and brighter, 
and thus he triumphantly passed away. 





Cotumsus (On10) Preparative Meetine of Friends 
was opened at that place on the 28th of First month, 
1874. 


Friends coming to Columbus will please inquire 


for J. M. Watson, or for ‘‘ Camp Chase Friends.” 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 





With 19 schools in North Carol-na and Virginia 


in successful operation, and 2,193 scholars in attend- 
ance, involving an expense of $1,050, per month for 
the next three months, the Association has bu a 
small amount in its treasury. We commend the 
subject to the serious attention of Friends. 


Ricwarp Cappury, Treasurer. 
James E. Ruoaps, President of Exec. Board, 
Philada., 24 mo. 11th, 1874. 


NCE, 


San Jose, Cau., Ist mo. 29th, 1874 


Dear followers of Jesus :—I feel like taking 


my pen to give you a little sketch of my 
travels since the Ist of Ninth month of the 
past year. I felt then that it would be right 
for me to go to California, to see the Friends, 
who have a meeting started in San Jose a few 
years ago, while I was there. I left Cassville, 
having come afoot, without any money, and 
went into Kansas by the way of Emporia, to 
the Yearly Meeting at Lawrence. There I 
met with John §. Bond, from Towa, on his 
way to California, Friends from different 
Yearly Meetings gave me money to take the 
cars to California with him. After getting 
here, we held many meetings, day and night, 
in the Valley. I also gave many tracts (hav- 
ing taken all that I could find in Lawrence) to 
the people. We then went over the Coast 
Range into the Santa Cruz country, and held 
meetings along the coast, and gave out many 
tracts there; then, back to the San José 
Valley. At that time, I received a letter 
from my wife, saying that she was out of 
money, and nearly out of bread and shoes 
for herself and four children. I went to work 
to get some for them. 


John S: Bond has been to different points 
in this State ; to Sacramento City, to Davis: 
ville, to Colfax up in the. mountains, and 
amongst the miners. He has now come back 
to San José, where Friends have held Month- 
ly Meetings. 

I want to start soon in a southeast direc- 
tion toward the United States fort in Arizona. 
This is some 300 miles from this place, through 
a district of country where there are whites 
and Spanish Indians intermarried together. 
They are sending word for preachers to come 
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by Friends from Richmond, Indiana. I think 
they will come all right for the trip. 


ABEL Bonp. 


Hien Point, N. C., 2d mo. 4th, 1874. 


Editors of Friends’ Review—Dear Friends :— 
Our General Meeting at Holly Spring opened 
on the 24th ult., and for a while we feared 
that too great a portion of the seed sown fell 
by the wayside and was lost, whilst others fell 
on stony ground. But as the genial rays of 
the Sun of Righteousness penetrated below the 
surface, and the repeated showers of Gospel 
love fell gently on the hard parts, and the 
church becoming exercised in earnest prayer 
for a deeper work of grace, the fallow ground 
of many hearts was broken up, and we trust 
a deeper soil received the seed subsequently 
sown, and we hope will yield a bountiful har- 
vest, to the praise of the great Husbandman 
The meeting was largely attended through- 
out; and after four days the meeting closed, 
under a blessed feeling of unity and Christian 
love. 
IsHam Cox, Clerk. 


nnn ee eee 
WOMEN’S INDIAN AID ASSOCIATION, 


So much interest attaches to letters recent- 
ly received from the different Indian Agen- 
cies to which we have sent supplies, that we 
desire to share the enjoyment of them with 
others. 

In the blessing which attends the labors 
of our Agents and teachers, we gratefully 
recognize our heavenly Father’s love and 
watchful care. 

The Modocs. 

With the published accounts of the sad 
events of the recent Modoc war still fresh in 
mind, it is a relief to turn to the accounts 
now received of them. 

The remnant of the tribe, 132 in number, 
has been transported from Oregon to the 
Indian Territory, and placed under the care 
of Friends. 


Twenty-seven of the children attend the 


Quapaw Mission School, under the charge of 


Asa C. and Emmeline H. Tuttle. 


Of these 
the former writes: 


Quapaw Mission, Inpian TeRRITORY ) 

First mo. 29, 1874. f 
Our large dining room is full of the dear 
Indian children of our charge, having a 
merry time with the variety of objects sent for 
amusement and instruction. An hour has 
n happily whiled away with near three 
score of us, and now word comes for our 
evening worship. . . . . Since penning the 
foregoing the children have been called to 
order and the old familiar story told them, how 
the good Father of us all cares for the poor 



















chief from Canada. 


chosen and sung: 
promised land,” he requested the privilege of 
singing: “Shall we meet beyond the river,” 
and O, how we joined heart to heart, adults and 
children, and plead with our Holy Interces- 
sor that we might meet indeed a happy band 
“ beyond the river.” 


and needy through the instrumentality of His 
redeemed and loving children; how they, the 
children, in common with the other mission 
schools all over the land, were obj<cts of sym- 
pathy and tender compassion of the Lord’s 
dear children, as well as of Himself; and 
that I was writing to thank the dear Friends 
for their kind remembrance of all of us in 
this far-off land, making us so happy; how 
making the body comfortable was cause of 


gratitude to God. 


We had the company of a newly converted 
His attention was ar- 
rested, he told me, in Eighth month last, by 


hearing some remarks upon that Scripture: 


“It is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 


acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners.” 
ed the children to be very careful to mind us, 


their instructors, telling them how the Bible 
says : 


He tenderly entreat- 


“Children, obey your parents in the 
Lord, for this is right.” : 

After the children had of their own accord 
“T have a Father in the 


It was a moment of refreshing as the Mas- 
ter passed by, and said, ‘‘Peace be unto 
you.” We closed our happy meeting with 


our ever sweet little prayer: ‘‘ Now I lay me 


down to sleep,” and all have gone to rest save 
myself. 

A Modoe chief, “Steamboat Frank,” and 
his wife visited us recently. He joined in our 
evening exercises, and solemnly admonished 
the children to do all in their power to put 
away all that was bad, and be willing to be 
taught in the good way, imposing the respon- 
sibility upon ‘* Little Jim,” chief and inter- 
preter for the band of Modoc boys and girls. 

Some conversation with “Steamboat Frank” 
told us plainly that he was under conviction, 
and, while he knew but little of God and His 
religion, “ yet,”’ said he, putting his hand upon 
his heari, “I feel a good deal about it in 
here.” 

It is a matter of humble admiration to us 
that so soon the Spirit has infused into them 
the feeling of love and forgiveness, and how 
they can take the name of God and Jesus into 
their mouths, and testify to His kind interpo- 
sition. Pray for this man and this people, 
dear friends, that they may bring honor to 
God through a life of morality and religion. 

Another Agent writes from the 

Wyanporte Mission, First mo. 29, 1874. 

“‘_We went into the Modoc camp with H. 
W. Jones’ wife, and their son, Ensley Jones, 
who has just received appointment as sub- 
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agent, to have especial care of the Modocs, 
taking some dresses, etc., for them. 

Now came the trouble; sixty women all 
very destitute, most of them with hardly rags 
enough to cover them. We made the best 
disposition of the dresses we could, Ensly tel- 
ling them where they were from, and to those 
that got none, ‘may be more some day, before 
long.’ ” 

Ottawas. 


Our friends, Henry and Anna Thorndike, 
write from the 


Orrawa Mission, First mo. 20th, 1874. 

‘* The school prospers, many of the children 
are earnestly striving to follow Jesus. A 
thorough temperance reform among the Otta- 
was has, with the commencement of this 
year, taken a deeply religious character. 

The young women, seeing that dancing was 
drawing the young men to drinking and other 
evils, nobly came out in one meeting, and 
said: “ We will now leave the dance, and we 
will try to go after our Saviour.” 

One of our meetings was about six hours 
long, we could not stop so much feeling. 
Yet we need to watch and pray. We can 
only stand as we have been lifted up by the 
help of the Lord.” 


Wyandottes, Senecas and Shawnees. 


From this Mission we hear frequently. A 
boarding school, with an attendance of from 
fifty to seventy, is conducted in connection 
with it under the care of Seth W. Pearson, his 
wife and son. During the winter this Jarge 
family have (through the kindness of our con- 
tributors) been kept comfortably clad and 
under instruction. 

At the suggestion of Seth W. Pearson, sup- 
plies of garden seeds have been sent for use at 
this and some other missions, and 5000 apple 
grafts have been furnished him for distribution 
among the Indians. It is believed that such 
things will have a softening, refining effect 
upon them, and lead them to love their 
homes, and to a more settled mode of life. 

Wichitas. 
The Agent, Jonathan Richards, writes : 
ANADAIKO, I. T., First mo. 10, 1874, 

“Tt is cheering to us to see the children so 
happy, the girls walking on our pleasant 
grounds, two and two, in all the attachment 
that is shown by white children ; or the little 
ones at play with all the animation and de- 
light of children anywhere to be found. The 
boys, too, engage in gambols, or in such play 
and sports as are found at schools in civilized 
communities, 

“About the first of the year, I took a little 
journey among some Indians living remotely 
from the Agency. I found the Indians visited 
in a more prosperous condition than I ex- 
pected, and this part of the reservation is, 
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for farming and especially for pasturage, a 
better country than I had looked for.”’ 
Osages. 

Acknowledging the receipt of goods, Agent 

Isaac T. Gibson writes from the 
Osage Acency, First mo. 23, 1874, 

“Could the donors see or know the amount 
of good conferred on the poor Indians by such 
donations, if any incentive was needed for 
them to take a greater interest in the civiliz- 
ing and christianizing of them, such knowl- 
edge would be the incentive.” The wives of 
the traders and white employees at the 
Agency, with kind interest, assembled to make 
up the goods, bringing their sewing machines 
in an ambulance. 

There are thirty children at the school; 
some of them come with only an old blanket 
round them, and all have to have entire new 
suits on their arrival. 

The wilder portion of the Osages are now 
absent hunting, to get a supply of buffalo 
meat and rebes. On their return the school 
will, probably, be filled to its utmost capacity. 

An interesting feature in connection with 
the school is, that two-thirds of the children 
are of Catholic parents. These at first insist- 
ed that they would send their children only 
to a Catholic school. Their prejudices have 
been treated with kindness and consideration ; 
the greatest opposers were the first to send 
their children to the school, and now all ap- 
pear to be well satisfied. 

We have a room twenty by fifty feet, 
nicely seated, in which to hold meetings and 
First-day schools. Our efforts in endeavoring 
to christianize these people have been blessed, 
and the good seed sown in their hearts begins 
to be apparent in their outer lives.” 

The special care of the Osages was, by the 
Associated Executive Committee of Friends 
on Indian Affairs, assigned to Friends of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting. Rich in missiona 
spirit she has sent out laborers into this field. 
Of these Isaac T. Gibson writes: 

“In Twelfth month two estimable young 
women arrived arrived here from Lowa to act 
in that capacity, and have since been visiting 
the camps and homes of the Indians, adminis- 
tering to both their spiritual and temporal 
welfare, endeavoring to lead them to a higher 
life. 

Benjamin and Elizabeth Bean Miles are 
Superintendent and Matron of our school, 
Benjamin being an Elder and Elizabeth 
minister. We have three other recorded 
ministers, and three Elders as employees 10 
different parts of the Reservation, beside 4 
number of concerned Friends and others who 
occasionally have a word to speak in behalf 
of their Lord and Master. , 

It has been my constant aim in engag'ng 
employees to obtain thore of a good mora 
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character and consistent Christian lives, thus 
removing the Indians from contact with vice 
and immorality. The results of procuring 
such help has had a tendency to elevate the 
moral standard of the Indians, as is apparent 
in their every-day life, especially among the 
half-breeds, who were generally profane and 
intemperate. 

There are about fifty families of blanket 
Osages now living in, or building houses. 
They cut the logs themselves, and assist in the 
erection of them. As soon as they get their 


houses built they become importunate for bed- 


steads, tables, chairs, cupboards, etc. Some 
of them say: ‘Now we are white men we 


want a coat; a blanket will do for the In- 


dians.” 
If our missionaries had a supply of gar- 
ments for the Indian women, they could 


exert a great influence in inducing them to 
put off their blankets, and to adopt the dress 


of the whites, as well as more cleanly habits.” 


2 


Tue natural conscience can discern a dif- 
ference between right and wrong abstractedly, 
but when unrenewed by divine grace there is 
no struggle against the wrong when evil is 
present to the mind; whereas the new man 


feels the sin warring within him at the time 


of its greatest influence, and strives to over- 
come it and gain the victory. 


— ——. — — 


— of the Committee on Education of the 


ew York City Council of Political Reform, 
upon Compulsory Education 


, 
7 EXTRACTS. 
? 


Ina Democratic Republic like ours, where 


s f§ all political power resides in and springs from 


the people; where, to use the language of 
e § Abraham Lincoln, “the government is of the 


is people, for the people, and by the people,” no 


of fH subject can be presented to the citizens for 
y — ‘heir consideration more important than the 


d. § education of the youth. 


Universal Education Essential to Free Government. 


. Intelligence in the rulers is essential to 
: good government ; with us the rulers are the 
e voters, hence the necessity of fitting them by 
‘al education to rule. With intelligent voters, 
en form of government is the best yet de- 


the worst. An intelligent people seek free- 
dom, and an ignorant one despotism, just as 
naturally and certainly as the needle points to 
the magnetic pole. 
_ the founders of our free institutions two 
wundred and fifty years ago saw this, and 
warcely had they completed the log cabins 
‘or their families, when they began the log 
chool-house for the school and school-master. 
The school-house has spread, developed and 
mproved from Maine to California equally 










vised ; but with ignorant voters, it is one of 





with the dwelling-house. It is the nursery 
of American citizens. 


Three Cardinal Principles of American Liberty. 


These three cardinal principles our fore- 
fathers never lost sight of, viz., a free State, a 
free School, and a free Church. Self-preser- 
vation imposes upon our Government the dut 
of educating the people sufficiently to qualify 
them to exercise intelligently the right of 
suffrage. Conscious of this, every free State 
established a system of free schools. 

So great and beneficent has been their in- 
fluence upon the people, that the material 
prosperity, intellectual and moral develo 
ment, respect for law and obedience to it, in 
each State, may be relatively measured and 
calculated by the condition of the free public 
schools. 


What the National Government is doing for Education, 


The National Government has already set 
aside for educational purposes one hundred 
and forty millions (140,000,000) of acres of 
public lands ; and the question of devoting to 
education the whole proceeds of the public 
lands still undisposed of, is discussed. In the 
last Congress the Committee on Education 
and Labor in the House of Representatives, 
reported favorably a bill for this purpose, and 
after a careful debate and consideration, it 

assed that body and was sent to the Senate. 

t has established a Bureau of Education as 
a permanent part of the Government, with a 
Commissioner of Education at its head. His 
annual report is one of the most interesting, 
instructive, valuable and important docu- 
ments that issues from the Government press. 
Every legislator and every school officer in the 
United States should study its contents and heed 
its facts. 

Magnitude of the School Interest. 

We have in the United States over fourteen 
and a-half millions (14,500,000) of children 
of the school age; we expend annually for 
schools over ninety-five millions (95,000,000) 
of dollars, which is equal to one-third of one 
per cent. of the value of the property, real 
and personal, of the whole country, as re- 
turned by the last census; and we employ 
two hundred and twenty-one thousand (221,- 
000) teachers. This is our standing army, 
and those are our raw recruits. Their arms 
are the pen and the slate pencil; their mu- 
nitions of war the text-books; their forts and 
arsenals the school-houses; and the enemy 
they are enlisted to conquer, ignorance and 
bigotry. Through the munificence of the 
Government, the finest building that springs 
up in every village in our new States and 
Territories is the public school-house. Like 
the light of heaven and the water of the 
earth, it is open and free alike to rich and 
poor. : : ‘ ‘ : 
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Crime the Consequence of Ignorance. twenty years, and in the last ten they have 

In France, from 1867 to 1869, one-half the reduced truancy from school sixty per cent, 
inhabitants could neither read nor write; and ston Sempehine, Connecicut, Rhode Island 
this one-half furnished ninety-five per cent. of. and Michigan have now adopted it. England 


the persons arrested for crime, and eighty- has given her school boards. power to adopt 
seven per cent. of those convicted. In other|'> and in London they have. The effect is 


words, an ignorant person, on the average, to iucrease the attendance at school, and de- 
eommitted seven times the number of crimes} &T°**¢ the number of juvenile delinquents, 
that one net ignorant did. The time has arrived to try the experiment in 
In the six New England States of our own the cities of our State at least, if not in the 
country only seven per cent. of the inhabi- whole State. This will cause every child to 
tants, above the age of ten years, can neither | S%J°Y the benefits ofthe public school, or of 
read nor write, yet eighty per cent. of the |e Private school, 
crime in those States is committed by this . Wherever compulsory attendance has been 
small minority ; in other words, a person there tried long enough. to determine its effect, the 
without education commits fifty-three times as result has been xo satisfactory that it has be- 
many crimes as one with education. come a fixed and settled policy. Prussia, 
In New York and Pennsylvania an igno- Saxony and democratic Switzerland, testify 
rant person commits on the average seven tn ths excellence, It is 9 harmony with the 
times the number of crimes that one who can | FU Spirit of a Democratic Republic to.require 
read and write commits, and in the whole|¢V@Y citizen to qualify himself for the right 


United States the illiterate person commits ten | Of Sufrage and for earning an independent 


times th ber of crimes that th living. 
en ene The tax-payers, who furnish the money to 


one does. : 
The above facts are derived from’ official educate all the people, have a right to require 
statistics. i ; : .| that all shall be educated, in order that crime 


and pauperism, and the public burdens caused 
The School the Preventive of Pauperiam. by the same, may be reduced to a minimum, 
An examination of the statistics of Eng-|and the ballot wielded only by intelligent 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and of the different | voters. : 
countries of Europe, indicates that, other things|_ The ballot, in the hands of a corrupt and 
being equal, pauperism is in the inverse ratio | ignorant populace, is the torch of the political 
of the education of the mass of the people ;| incendiary; but with an intelligent peop’e is 
that is, as education increases, pauperism de-|the bulwark of liberty, 
creases, and as education decreases, pauperism| “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
increases. The same rule holds good in our|0f cure.’’ It costs far less to prevent crime, 
country. pauperism and civil commotions, by educat- 
Taking the three States of Pennsylvania, | ing the whole people, than it does to punisi 
Qhio and Illinois for illustration, we find that criminals, support paupers, and =mainian 
of the illiterate persons one in ten is a pauper ;| armies to repress an ignorant and vicious 
while of the rest of the population only one in| Po ulation. : . _phabire Mt 
three hundred is a pauper. In other words, he class most in need of school traiming 
a given number of persons, suffered to grow seldom attend school atall, to wit, those whose 
up in ignorance, furnish on the average thirty | parents, through ignorance, poverty, avarice 
times as many paupers as the same persons| or crime, give them little or no home educe- 
would if required to get such an education as|tion. This class can be reached only by the 
our free public echools affurd. Add to this,| aid of a compulsory and prarching statute. 
that they furnish also ten times the number of Every other remedy has been trie without 
criminals, and the right as well as the duty of| curing the disease. 
Government, as the protector of society, to| . By a judicious law, firmly but kindly ex 
enforce general education, is clear, for it is the | forced, compelling attendance during schoo 
plain obligation of Government to protect so- hours upon some school, either public or prt 
ciety against pauperism and crime. .| vate, the streets of our large cities could 
: ; cleared of the thousands of youthful vagrant 
Education, then, should be Compulsory. from whose ranks now our army of criminal 
Prussia and many other German States have| is almost entirely recruited, Such a law ! 
tried it for years, with the happiest results.|a single generation would work a moral an¢ 
It is her vigorous system of compulsory edu-| intellectual reformation and regeneration 
cation that in sixty years has raised her from|our criminal and pauper classes, and sav4 
a bankrupt and conquered petty kingdom to | millions of money in the departments of police 
the ruling empire of Europe, and made her | charities and corrections, and largely increas 
the seat, and home of intelligence, industry | the wealth, influence and producing power ° 
and wealth. Boston has had such a law for'the State. : ; 
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ASHANTEE—THE EMPIRE WHICH ENGLAND IS 
FIGHTING. 

Ashantee is the most notable of the existing 
savage kingdoms on the western coast of 
Africa, Its boundaries are not accurately de: 
fined ; approximately, the kingdom may be 
considered the region fronting the Gold Coast, 
between latitude 5° and 10° north and longi- 
tude 1° and 6° west. Until the commence- 
ment of the present century, Ashantee was 
unheard of by Europeans, for the Fantees, a 
hostile tribe, occupied the coast. In 1807, 
Osai Tutu was king of Ashantee. He ap- 
pears to have subjugated many of the neigh- 
boring tribes. Two of his tributary chiefs 
having fled to the Fantee country, Ozai de- 
manded that they should be given up to him. 
The demand was refused, and the Ashantee 
messengers were put to death. Osai there- 
upon made an incursion into the Fantee coun- 
try, which he ravaged down to the coast. The 
British, who had a fort at Aramboe on the 
coast, undertook to shelter the flying Fantees ; 
but the Ashantees invested the fort, and com- 

lled the British governor to ask for peace. 

his peace was of brief duration. In 1817, 
the Ashantees again invaded the Fantee 
country, and took possession of it, their ac- 
quisition by right of conquest being recog- 
uized by the British governor of the fort. 
In 1823 the Fantees, encouraged by the Brit- 
ish, rose against the Ashantees, who again 
marched into their country. Sir Charles Mc- 
Carty, the British governor of the Gold Coast, 
undertook to chastise the invaders. A sharp 
action took place January 21st, 1824, in 
which the British were defeated, the com- 
mander and nearly all his officers being 
killed. The victorious Ashantees came near 
capturing the British stronghold of Cape 
Coast Castle; but sickness coming on, they 
were obliged to withdraw to their own coun- 
try. Since that time the Ashantees have 
kept aloof from the seaboard, but appear to 
have extended their dominion into the in- 
terior. Now and then travellers have made 
their way to Coomassie, the Ashantee capital, 
in latitude 6° 51’ north, longitude 2° 16’ west. 
They report that the government is an abso- 
lute despotism. ° The king is the great proper- 
ty-owner, and is the legal heir of all his sub- 
jects. Slavery exists on a large scale, many 
of the nobles having as many as one thousand 
slaves. Up to within a few years the slave 
trade prospered and gave a large income to Now I know in the sweetness of Christ, brother, 
the masters ; but now that the trade has de- What the sweetness of heaven shall be; 

. ; ; For the night of my sorrow forever has passed 
clined, slavery seems likely to die out. Po- In the joys of ite morning to me. 
ygamy may be considered the special institu- "Oi Fg hy a TR 
tion of Ashantee. The importance of a man | Ob, een ee, Oaae 
: 1: . . er giat go ne iree ; 

18 measured by the number of his wives, for! 454 the presence of Jesus in heaven or earth, 
these are the cheapest laborers. As to their| Is the ever bright morning with me. 
religion, human sacrifices seem to constitute | 

the distinguishing feature. The soil is fertile,| —Times of Rejreshing. 





producing every kind of tropical grains and 
fruits. Thé abundance of gold displayed as 
ornaments shows that mines are common; 
many of the richest, however, are held sacred 
to the divinities, and so are not worked. 
Among the special industries, may be men- 
tioned a beautiful fabric of cotton, woven. in 
strips of four inches wide, and afterwards 
sewed together. A considerable commerce ‘is 
carried on between Coomassie and Hoossa, 
Bornoo, Timbuctoo, and other points in the 
interior; the principal exports are gold dust 
and ivory. The population of the country is 
estimated by some to reach, or even exceed, 
three millions.— American Cyclopedia. 


a 
A GEM FROM WHITTIER, 


To appreciate the truth and beauty of the follow- 
ing lines from the pen of Whittier, it is necessary to 
know the circumstances under which they were 
written, A. friend of Whittier’s youth, who bad 
spent most of his life on the Illinois prairies, called 
on the poet at his home in Amesbury, and together 
they recalled the scenes of their childhood, and 
briefly recounted the course of their after. life. 
Whittier seemed much affected by the allusions of 
his friend to his prairie home, where a wife; chil- 
dren, and a grandchild (“ Constance’) awaited his 
return ; and on being asked for his autograph, re- 
plied: “Callon your way to the cars, and I will 
hand it to you.” The friend called, and received 
the following. The lines show the delicate)texture 
of the poet’s heart, the tendrils of which were evi- 
dently stretching after something beyond his reach : 


“ The years, that since we met have flown, 
Leave, as they found me, still alone. 
Nor wife, nor child, nor grandchild dear, 
Are mine, the heart of age to cheer. 
More favored, thou, with bair less gray 
Than mine, canst let thy fancy stray 
To where thy little Constance sees 
The prairie ripple in the breeze. 
For one like her to lisp thy name 
Is better than the voice of Fame. 


aufilicine agipdtiedteat 
ALWAYS MORNING WITH ME. 


A poor blind woman having been asked how she 
endured the long night of, darkness, replied, “ It is 
always morning, bright morning, with me, brother.’ 


It is always bright morning with me, brother, 
It is always bright morning with me; 

For the light of eternity shines in my soul 
With the splendor of morning for me 


I have groped in the darkness of sin, brother, 
And I longed for the shadows to flee ; 

But the glory of Jesus arose on my heart 
Like a beautiful morning to me. 


J. B. Kyrenr. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. their governments, as such radical changes must be 
; made by agreement between nations. 

ForgIGN INTELLIGENCE.—European advices are to Sr. Dominco.—After the abdication and departure 
the 17th-inst. from the island of President Baez, which took place 

Great Britain.—The elections were ended, and | about the 19th ult.. Gen. Gonzales, the leader of the 
had been elected to Parliament in the United King- | successful revolutionists, issued a decree ordering 
dom. Of this number, 348 were Conservatives, 302]an election for President from the Ist to the 4th 
Liberals and ‘‘ Home-rulers,” (the last named in Ire-| inst. inclusive, and one on the 5th for deputies to 
land alone.) In Scotland the Liberals had a major-| the National Assembly. Nearly complete returns of 
ity of the members elected, and in Ireland the Liber-| the Presidential vote, received per steamer, indi- 
als, and Home-rulers combioed outnumbered the] cated the election of Gen. Gonzales by a large ma- 
Conservatives, but the latter were a considerable | jority. The National Assembly was convoked for 
majority in England. the 20th inst., and may act also as a Constitutional 

The Gladstone Ministry resigned office on the| Convention, if necessary. Gonzales has declared 
17th, and Disraeli was summoned by the Queen to| his intention to encourage material improvements, 
form a new Cablnet. He had conferred with seve-| immigration and the ¢stablishment of free schools, 
ral of the members of the last Conservative Ministry,}and to maintain equal rights for all religious de- 
and it was expected thatthe government would be | nominations, freedom ef the press and freedom of 
framed in a few days. speech. 

Domestic.—The remarkable temperance move- 
Petersburg on the 13th inst., on a visit to the Rus- ment recently commenced in Ohio by women, of 
sian Emperor. which some account has been given in late numbers 

of this paper, is still extending, not only in that 

Germany.—A recent heavy gale in the lower part | State, but in others. Dr. Dio Lewis from Boston, 
of the Baltic Sea, caused a partial inundation of| has gone (o Ohio to give his aid, and has addressed 
Kiel and Swinemunde, but at the last advices it had | many public meetings in different places, in con- 
abated and the waters were subsiding. junction with J. C. Van Pelt, lately a liquor seller 

In the Reichstag, on the 16th inst., Gen. Von} in New Vienna. From the villages and small towns 
Moltke, in the course of a speech in support of more | where the first success was attained, the work has 
military, said: ‘‘What we have acquired in six | spread to some of the cities, as Xenia and Spring- 
months we shall have to protect by force of arms| field, Clark Co. Much opposition is met in some 
for half a century to come. France, notwithstand- | cases; and while it is reported that at Blanchester, 
ing a majority of her people are convinced of the} Westboro’, Logan, Ripley and some other places, 
necessity of peace, is imitating our army organiza- | the selling of intoxicating liquors is stopped, an in- 
tion.” He concluded: ‘‘We have become power- | stance is mentioned of one saloon keeper in Morrow, 
ful, but remain peaceful. We require an army for|and another in Frankiin, who had withstood for 
defence, not conquest.” The bill was referred to a| four weeks all the moral and religious influences 
committee, brought to bear upon them. In the last-named 
place, the 13th inst. was observed as a day of fast- 
ing and prayer, for the suppression of liquor selling 
and the conversion of liquor sellers, by a consider- 
able proportion of the people. The prayer meet- 


Rvussia.—The Emperor of Austria arrived at St. 


Arrica.—A report has been published that the 
British troops took possession of Coomassie, the 
capital of Ashantee, on the 29th ult., and their 
ot SEE Ge Ce SERN te to Ragin Sa we Sine ings and direct personal labor with the sellers are 

: usually carried on by women, but in some places 

Japan.—The official census for 1872, recently pub- | leagues of men are framed to aid the work, both by 
lished, gives the entire population as 33,110,825. | moral suasion and by enforcing the laws where they 
Men and women are nearly equal in numbers. | have been violated; and some of these propose to es- 
There are 29 members of the imperial family, 459 of} tablish reading-rooms and other places of innocent 
the higher order of nobles, and about 700,000 «fthe| recreation, and to encourage those who may relin- 
lower order of gentry. quish the traffic in better occupations, Not only the 

The German Minister, in his dispute with the] saloonsand liquor shops are visited, but the druggists 
Japanese government, is understood to hold the po- | are urged to engage not to furnish alcoholic liquors, 
sition that, as existing treaties exclude all foreign-| except upon physicians’ prescriptions, and many of 
ers from the interior of the empire, the Japanese | them have so promised ; while the pledge of tot»! ab- 
have already violated these provisions by introduc- | stinence has been extensively circulated and signed. 
ing foreign teachers and others for the instruction « f| At Hillsboro’, a druggist obtained alegal injunction 
the youth, the development of mineral resources, | against 168 persons engaged in these proceedings, 
and other like purposes; and on these grounds, he|and the case was expected to come up for trial on 
objects to the exclusion of any of bis countrymen|the 17th. Operations were commenced at Colum- 
who may desire to travel beyond the prescribed | bus, the State capital,on the 16th, by a large public 
limits, either for trade or pleasure. This assump-| meeting, and preparations for organized effor's were 
tion the native authorities firmly resist. begun. In several places, the movement has heen 

A memorandum sent from the Japanese Foreign|either preceded or followed by a religious re- 
Office to the European Ministers, two months since, | vival. Tokens of a similar awakening of interest 
against the proposition to allow consular jurisdic-|in temperance, have appeared in some other parts 
tion over subjects of their respective countries to| of the country. In several places in Indiana, in 
extend throughout the empire, has had a rejoinder, | Covington, Kentucky, and on Long Island, N. Y,, 
in which the former pleas are reiterated, in a less | work has been begun on the same plan as in Obio. 
offensive manner than before, though ‘the matter is| A request was presented to the officers of some of 
equally objectionable. This document was not| the railroads on Long Island, that they would re- 
signed by the American Minister. The Japanese, | fuse to carry liquor as freight, but they declared 
in reply, are equally firm in rejecting the demand. | themselves unable to grant the request. Permission 
They refuse to entertain any proposals for opening | has been given by one of the companies, to circulate 
the country, except by an entire revision of the|temperance pledges through the trains and post 
treaties, and they require evidence that the Ministers | them in the stations on the road, and these have been 
are empowered to act in such a matter on behalf of! largely signed. 
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